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THE CIRCOLAR 

fas forits fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm. however. 
ls to give its readers alsoa supply of general intellig-nce, and 
the news of the day. 

Teaus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen nu:nbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
asacony with his nameand residence written upon it,and the 
simple order, * Discontinue.’ 

Addrese ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 
Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is .offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
{t is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
e3; seconily, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Fier Darty Retiaiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
ex, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
lraw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and enlows it annually with a 
teveaue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done, 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
minkinl, and ought to use the most commanding 
instru nentality. 

2. Tne press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumeatality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3 Jorvcaalism is the superior function of the 
press —uaore effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalinits operation. Re- 
iigion ougt, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
aalisin 

4. ths Duily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism —as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, an! for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to asceal from the pulpit te the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the nome of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posel anil wre preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 
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Che Oneida Community, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
mea; <naneled Traveling-Bigs; Palme 
Leaf ‘Lats; Caps; Satin Cravats, .&c. 
DEALERS IN 
IINAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Groen & Preserved 
FRUiTS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 


SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS 
Orde - any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
ve prompt attention. 
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THe EERBAN; A Manual for the help of those 
wit sook the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ont) riuiume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
P: 2, $1.50. 

The Ser ca coatains free, outline discussions of the great 
Raliciyis (ovics of interest: Salvation from Sin. The New 
Birts. Ci ‘cad Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations ‘othe Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death. Con- 
densiti vf Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evi feaces. but developing many new ‘and interesting 
Sone! sions, tifering widely from those of the old Theology 
Allws 1¢9 understand Biste Commenisu—its ognstitu™ 
tinrel! « 424 prospects of success—should acquaint them 
Belves © the contents of this book. 

BIBI.® COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on fram the 
Anoual Reports and other publications of the 
O veils Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of ticir Rligioussnd Social Theories. 128 pages, 
ovtevo. * Price 50 ets. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaived and de 
faolelbv J.UL. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


se" Past Volumes of the Circular and the 


Pry Foot) vist, can be furnished; andany of the 
above Pu lie utions may be sent by mail to allparts 
of tie watery 





The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it ts. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Copn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRA LION, ‘TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a pampiilet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a goed spirit, securing 
vital ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

--The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for ¢ a Community 
Home. 

--Tur Crrcunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

. PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 


Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by tle faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
wbolishing Dea‘h. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion ror distribution. 

Dwelling tegetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord's Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 
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Talk about the Second Com- 
ing.—No. 2. 
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Inquirer.—I find great difficulty still 
in reconciling all the language of the 
New Testament respecting the Second 
Coming, with your theory of a secret 
Advent at the destruction of Jerusalem. 
I see plainly that Christ said he would 
come at that time, and that the disci- 
ples, one and all, expected him within a 
lifetime. But then it seems to me that 
many great and public transactions, such 
as the resurrection, judgment, &c., are 
spoken of in connection with the Second 
Coming, which could not have taken place 
in any obscure way. So I am driven to 
doubt whether there is not some mis- 
take in your understanding of Christ’s 
language in regard to the time. 

Circular.—But, my dear sir, would it 
not be quite as proper for you to doubt 
whether there is not some mistake in your 
understanding of the language about the 
nature of the great transactions of 
which you speak ? i convinced you, in 
our former talk, that the word cloud, in 
the New Testament-descriptions of the 
Second Advent, cannot safely be taken 
in its ordinary gross sense. Perhaps you 
will find reason for a similar change of 
views in relation to the meaning of many 
other expressions connected with this 
subject. If you once get your eyes open 
to the fact that there is another world 
besides this, and another set of senses 
besides those which perceive mere gross 
matter, 
into extensive courser of new interpre- 
tation. 

Inquirer.—But must we not impute 
something like deception to Christ, if we 
hold that he used terms that belong to 
things in this world, while he was describ- 
ing things in the spiritual world ? 

Circular — No; because his peculiar use 
of language was expounded by peculiar 
facts. For instance, the disciples could 
not have been Ceceived, as the world has 
been,about the meaning of the expression, 
“clouds of heaven”—for they had seen 
a sample of these clouds in the scene of 
the transfiguration ; and Peter expressly 
referred to that scene long afterwards, as 
an exposition of what he expected at the 
Second Coming. We must not imagine, 
therefore, that he or any other of the 
apostles or primitive believers looked for 
Christ, as the stupid have since, in the 
rain-clouds. Christ expressly cautioned 
them, again and again, 
for bis coming in any way that could be 
refeired to external locality ; and men 
who had seen the transfiguration and the 
ascension, were in no dangey of mistaking 
the world to which the Second Coming 
belonged. 

Inquirer.— But admitting that Christ 
came as you say, according to the sample 
of the transfiguration, as a vision only 
to spiritual senses, and laying aside for 
the present the difficulties in relation te 
the concomitants of his coming, 
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still it! 


seems strange to me that so notable an! 
i'we which are alive and remain shall be 


Christ to men in this world, should not 
have been reported by those who witnessed 
it, as the transfiguration and ascension 
were, 

Circular.—This isa natural sugges- 
tion ; but I will show you a very good 
reason why those who witnessed the 
Second Coming, never reported it in this 
world. Go with me to the 24th of Mat- 
thew, and read from the 15th verse on- 
ward. You see there, that after de- 
scribing the tribulations of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and the Second Com- 
ing immediately following, and after 
saying, with the emphasis of an oath, 
that “all these things” should come to 
pass within the lifetime of the generation 
then present, Christ goes on to warn his 
disciples that his advent would be as 
sudden and unexpected as the flood was 
to the antediluvians ; and then he tells 
them what would come to pass at that 
momentous crisis, in these singular words: 
“THEN shall two be in the ficld; the 
one shall be taken, and the other left: 
two women shall be grinding at the mill ; 
the one shall be taken, and the other left.” 
( Vers. 40,41.) There can be no mis- 
take about the meaning of this. The 
first word “‘ THEN,” refers directly to the 
sudden coming of the Son of man. We 
know, therefore, that at that moment 
persons engaged together in ordinary oc- 
cupations were instantaneously sepa- 
raied—“ one was taken BY THE Son or 
MAN, and the other left.” This separat- 
ing operation, and the reason for it, are 
illustrated afterwards by the parable of 
the ten virgins, which is immediately con- 
nected with this same subject of the sud- 
den coming of the Son of man, and which 
commences with the word “tHEN,” obvi- 
ously referring to the crisis when one 
should be taken and another left. Five 
of the virgins were taken when the bride- 
groom came, because they were wise and 
were ready ; and five were left, because 
they were foolish and had no oil. It is 
clear, then, that the wise part of the 
Primitive Church—those who were truly 
spiritual, and so in condition to see 
Christ—were taken away with him at 
his Coming. The witnesses who alone 
could have authoritatively reported the 
facts, “went in unto the marriage, and 
the door was shut.” 

Inquirer.---In what manner do you 
suppose that they were taken away ? 

Circular.—The process is twice de- 
scribed specifically, in Paul’s writings, as 
follows :—‘* Behold, I show you a myste- 
We shall not all sleep. but we shall 
all be changed, in a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, at the last trump ; for the 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed.” (1 Cor. 15: 51, 52.) “For 
this we say unto you by the word of the 
Lord, that we which ave alive and remain 
shell not 
For the 
heaven 


prevent them which are asleep. 
Lord himself shall descend from 
with a shout, with the voice of the -arch- 


angel, and with the trump of God ; and 
the dead’ in Christ shall rise first ; then 
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caught up together with them in the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: and 
so shall we ever be with the Lord.”— 
(1 Thess. 4: 15—17.) 

Inquirer.—Do you really believe that 
these things came to pass in the apos- 
tolic age ? 

Circular.—Assuredly. Do you not 
see plain indications in the language 
of both these passages, that Paul ex- 
pected that he und others then on earth, 
would live till these events? “The 
dead,” he says, ‘‘ shall be raised, and we 
[ the living] shall be changed.” And in 
the other passage, still more emphatically 
he says, “‘We which are alive and remain 
unto the coming of the Lord, shall not 
prevent [i. e., anticipate] them that are 
asleep :” and again, “‘We which are alive 
wnd remain shall be caught up together 
with them,” i. e., the dead. In another 
passage he says expressly, “ We look for 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change 
our vile body.” (Phil. 3: 20,21.) It is 
perfectly manifest that he expected the 
coming of the Lord, within the life-time 
of the generation then living ; and that 
he regarded it as probable that he should 
be alive, and of course that he should be 
changed, and taken away at that time. 
And this was a perfectly legitimate ex- 
pectation. In the first place, he had 
Christ’s appointment of the time as re- 
corded by the Evangelists ; and then he 
had still surer testimony directly from 
Christ himself. Do you not observe that 
in both the passages above cited, the 
apostle gives notice that he was speak- 
ing by revelation ; ‘‘ Behold,” says he, 
““T show youa mystery,” i.e., a secret 
revealed by the Spirit ; and again, “ This 
we say unto you by the word of the Lord.” 
So that his annunciations of the time 
and manner of the Second Coming, did 
not depend at all on any uncertain in- 
terpretation of previous records; but 
were original messages from the Lord.— 
And yet they agreed perfectly with the 
reports of the Evangelists. You see then, 
that Christ’s saying, ‘‘ One shall be taken 
and the other left,” as explained by Paul, 
means, that the spiritual expectants of 
the Second Coming, were to be changed 
from mortality to immortality, instan- 
taneously, by the vision of Christ’s glo- 
rious body: and were to be taken away 
from the midst of those with whom they 
might be associated in matters of ordina- 
ry occupation. Ina word, at the Sec- 
ond Coming the believers that remained 
alive, vanished, and carried the secret 
into heaven. 





== Dr. Osgood, in a new work on “ Student 
Life,” thus speaks of the benefit of changes and 
variety in study: 

It 1s best for une not te give more than two 
eansecutive hours to one object; and he is wise 
who goes from one study to another, or intersper- 
ses study with exercise or conversation. soas to 
seeuve constant freshness and life. The Jesuits, 
who are marvellously shrewd in their way, forbid 
their pupils from studying more than two hours 
without intermission ; and Voltaire, who so hated 
the Jesuits, copied their sagacity by keeping some- 
times four desks in his library, with aa unfinished 
work on each, and going as he was moved, from 
one tu the other, as poetry, history, criticism, or 
philusophy invited him. You will do well to study 
a judicims alternation in the division of time and 
studies, being especially careful to sweeten hard 


and repulsive branches by such as are more pleas- 
ant, and in every way to change the posture of 
yuur mind, so as to refresh and relieve the more 
weary faculues. Thus you will really study, and 
not pretend to do so, a8 is the way with many 
who pore listlessly over the buak hour after hour, 
and are about as much wiser at the end as the 
_paniel at their feet, or the bird in ‘he window. 


The Last Words of David. 





Now these be the last words of David. 
David, the son of Jesse, said ; 

The man who was raised up on high— 
The anointed of the God of Jacob, 

The sweet psalmist of Israel, said, 

The Spirit of the Lord spake by me, 
And his word was in my tongue. 

The God of Israel said, 

The Rock of Israel spake to me, 

‘* He that ruleth over men must be just, 
Ruling in the fear of God. 

And he shall be as the light 

Of the morning, when the sun riseth, 
Even a morning without clouds ; 

As the tender grass, springing out of the earth 


By clear shining, after rain.” 
2 Sam. xxiii. 
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== Our paper is issued one day later than 
usual in consequence of the departure of the 
bridge across the creek, between the Printing- 
office and the Mansion House, during the breaking 
up of the ice on Tuesday, and the necessary de- 
lay on the part of the compositors until a foot 
bridge could be constructed. 
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Secession. 

The convention of the six Gulf States, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana, which has been in session at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, since the 4th inst., has inaugu 
rated a Southern Cunfederacy. A document 
called “ The Constitution for the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the Confederated States of America,” 
has been adopted. This Constitution is bised on 
the present Constitution of the United States. It 
differs from it, however, in recognizing Slavery in 
direct terms. It prohibits the importation of ne- 
grocs from any foreign country other than the 
Slaveholding States of the United States, and even 
with these the trade in Slaves may be prohibited 
by the Congress of the Cunfederacy. Fugitive 
slaves are to be surrendered by the Executive of 
the State where they are found; and in case of 
abduction or forcible rescue, the State where such 
event happens shall pay to the owner the value of 
the slave, and all costs and expenses. The Con- 
gress is also authorized to Jevy a tariff, whose 
imposts shall be the same in all the States, and 
also to levy taxes and excises for revenue only. 

Under this Constitution, which has been adop- 
ted without being submitted to the several States, 
a Provisional Government has_ been organized by 
choosing Jefferson Davis as President, and Alex- 
ander H. Stephens as Vice-President. A perma™ 
nent Constitution is at once to be constructed by 
a Committee of the Convention. The Conven- 
tion has taken the title of a Congress; a Tariff is 
to be enacted, and the various Executive Depart- 
ments of Foreign Affairs, Finance, War. Navy and 
Post-office, are to be immediately put in opera- 
tion. Inthe meantime all laws of the United 
States are continued in force. 





Amid all the commotions of the present time, 
when men’s hopes in the stability of human gov- 
ernment are being shaken, it will be good for all 
those who are endeavoring to scan the horoscope 
of the future, to remember that the destruction 
of all human governments is clearly predicted by 
the same prophets who foretold the advent of 
Christ ; and that another government and another 
kinzdom is to be set up in their place which is to 
stand forever. Let any one who doubts this, con- 
sult Daniel 2: 44, the epistles of Paul, and John’s 
Apocalypse. 
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The King of Nations. 





Jesus Christ is already king of the world de 
jure, because he is the best man the world has pro- 
duced, and because he has been approved, anoint. 
ed, and appointed to that office, by God the ma- 
ker of the world. 

Ile is also already king de facto; for all power 
in heaven and on earth was put inte his hands at 
his resurrection, and he gave the world a sufficient 
demonstration of his sovereignty at the destruction 
of Jerusalem, which event, according to his warn- 
ing at the cross, revealed him sitting at the right 
hand of power, and ruling the nations with a rod 
of iron. 





He is yet to be king of nations de nomine, or 
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by the open acknowledgment and enthusiastic 
loyalty of mankind. God speed the movement of 
ratification. 


Cotton in Central America. 








Mr. E. G. Squier, well known im connection 
with Central America, has written a letter to the 
Hon. H. B. Anthony concerning the sources of 
coiton supply. He shows that the vrhole of Cen- 
tral America is pre-eminently a cotton growing 
region, and that the finest varieties of cotton are 
there indigenous and perennial. The plant which 
in South Carolina furnishes a single crop of 150 
or 180 pounds per acre, produces in central Amer- 
ica two crops of 500 pounds each per acre. The 
average yield of cotton in the South, according 
to the estimate of the late Levi Woodbury, is less 
than one-third of that of the country above spo- 
ken of. That the cultivation is practicable, and 
can be made profitable, is shown thus: Some 
years ago, an American set up gins and presses in 
Nicaragua, not trying to raise cotton himself, 
only to clean and pack what he bought froro the 
natives. During the second year of his opera- 
tions he shipped 15,000,000 pounds, which “ took 
a high standard in the Manchester market.”— 
The difficulty and cost of reaching a market alone 
caused him to abandon the undertaking. 

Touching the objection always urged, that a 
deficiency of labor would repress the cultivation 
of cotton in Central America, Mr. Squier shows 
that whenever any useful and profitable branch of 
industry has been introduced into that country, 
hands have not been wanting to carry iton. He 
cites, as an instance, the cutting of mahogany in 
Northern Honduras, which called into efficient 
service a hardy body of laborers from what one 
would have thought the most unpromising stock 
—the Carib Indians. The average rato of wages 
throughout Central America is about 25 cents per 
day, less than the average cost of slave labor.— 
He also states, on the strength of his own obser- 
vation, that in most parts of the country where 
cotton flourishes luxuriantly, white men can labor 
more effectively than in any of the United States. 
— Tribune. 





Manners. 
A HOME LECTURE, BY H. W. B. 


Manners, according ts Webster, means, Ist, de- 
portment ; carriage; behavior; conduct; course of 
life. 2d, Ceremonious behavior; civility; decent 
and respectful behavior. The words, manners and 
etiquette, are often used synonymously, and with 
sufficient propriety, no doubt; yet there is a shade 
of difference between them. Etiquette, is from the 
French, and means a ticket ; primarily an account 
of ceremonies. Hence in present usage, forms of 
ceremony, decorum; particularly in courts, le- 
vees, and on public occasions. Strictly speaking, 
then, etiquette is a local, court term, while the 
word manners is more democratic, and admits of 
general application. The manners of a man belong 
to his exterior. They are the outward expression 
of the spirit within him. Being is the basis of ac- 
tion. As aman is so will he act, and it is his acts 
that make his manners. These acts, more particu- 
larly, have reference to his voice, the modulation 
of its tones; his gestures, whether awkward or 
graceful; his attitude, gait, step, the expression 
of his eye, &c. 

We often hear it remarked that such 4 person 
acts naturally, or unnaturally, as the case may be. 
This is, populerly speaking, correct. But it re- 
quires a discriminating eye sometimes to read na- 
ture. Nature has been perverted from its original 
purity and simplicity. If we could have seen Adam 
and Eve, betore they were beguiled by Satan, we 
should have undoubtedly beheld a perfect exhibition 
of nature as God madeit. Ihave no doubt their 
manners were pleasing and every way unexceptiona- 
ble. Their communication with each other was un- 
questionably the very essence of politeness. The 
fact is they did not know how to act otherwise.— 
They bore the image of God; or rather they were 
themselves the image of God. In the first place,they 
knew no shame; neither its twin-sister, bashfulness ; 
until after they had had a private consultation with 
the devil. Then their eyes were opened and they 
beheld another kingdom ; but was it the kingdom of 
beauty, of grace, of simplicity sud politeness? No. 
It was a kingdom where every thing was out of 
joint ; a kingdom of sin, and consequently of shame 
and bashfulness. In the train of these followed awk- 
wardness, stiffness, and in every respect the opposite 
of what we call good manners. 

In judging, therefore, of what is natural and un- 
natural in manners, we must look over the whole 
field. The devil must not be allowed to pervert our 
judgments as he did the hearts of our first parents. 
A given course of conduct may not be unnatural 
simply because it conflicts with the rules which gov- 
ern ordinary society. In some very important thing, 
society is a sham. The real question is, is this given 





course of behavior according to God’s pattern of 
politeness and right? Ifso, that is enough. Then 
it is in the best sense natural 

Manners, popularly speaking, imply two parties, 
an actor and an observer; and both these parties 
act and react on each other. In solitude, no one 
thinks of his personal appearance, for the good rea- 
son that there is no one to take observation. But 
when acting in the presence of others, the case ir 
different. There, all are actors, and, in their turn, 
all are observers. I act, and you inspect my ac- 
tion ; again, you act, andI inspect your action. Thi» 
state of things is unavoidable, and right. It does 
not necessarily imply criticism, nor study, nor 
special thought even. The whole thing may, or may 
not be, a matter of consciousness. Prurient curi- 
osity is not admissible in this category. That ig 
another thing. Social interchange, of which I am 
speaking, is instinctive and natural; and it is in- 
stinctive because it is natural. 

In proportion, therefore, as we live in contact with 
others—are open to the inspection of our fellows-- 
provided our associates are of the right kind, in that 
proportion the motive to behave well is increased, 
On this ground, the conditions of communism are 
preferable to those of isolation. 


As to the standard of good manners, so called, 
what is it? and where is it? These questions 
are somewhat difficult to answer. And yet, every 
one has in his own mind, an idea of what such 
a standard is. Some have one idea and somo 
another. One thing is certain, it is not an arbi- 
trary rule of any kind. In some heathen and half 
civilized nations, like those of India and Japan, 
manners and customs may be such as to subject 
the people to an arbitrary rule. Something like 
this also may be true of the aristocracies of Eu- 
rope, and of the weuld-be-aristocratic society 
of this country; but if so, they are the excep- 
tion, not the rule. Generally speaking, in this 
country, and indeed in all countries, the innate 
law of good taste, understood and acted out, deliv- 
ers us from the whole external machinery of law in 
these matters. There may be a fixed code of morals, 
but not of manners. A constitution and by-laws ‘on 
this subject, are out of the question. Books may 
help us to certain outline principles, but the funda- 
mental truth required cannot be found in books, 
The sume may be said of lectures. As near as I can 
get at it, then, the standard of good manners con- 
sists in thinking and saying and doing, in all cir- 
cumstances, what is becoming. So much for the 
question, What is the standard of good manners ? 

Now for the question, Where is it? Answer: It 
is in the individual and in the occasion. Good man- 
ners, then, savor of intuition. I do not say that 
usage and custom have no place in this matter.— 
They have; but they are secondary. In other 
words, usage and custom become elevated above the 
category of inert law, into that of spontaneous life, 
For instance, instead of bowing to another, and 
shaking hands, &., simply because it is customary 
to do so, if the interchange be an intelligent one, a 
magnetic good will and good wish will go with the 
act. Thus, custom, as such, is overlooked and even 
forgotten. And the same is true of every act of 
courtesy of which we are capable. Usage and cus- 
tom obviates the necessity of thinking how to act 
In this respect, it fulfills an important agency. 

There is a close alliance between manners and 
morals. Politeness should be classed among the fine 
arts; it is the art of pleasing; nevertheless, it may 
be studied and * put on” for base purposes. Hence 
the suavity and apparent politeness of the pickpocket 
is but a cover to the most corrupt and lawless de- 
signs. His captivating charms are but a ruse ; for 
while, with one hand he will use them to seize your 
attention, with the other he will rob you of your mo- 
ney. This, with him, is the purpose of life. He stu- 
dies the art of politeness, with all its airs and graces: 
as much as the stage actor studies the particular 
character he is to represent. Forest will study the 
characters of Othello, of Macbeth, of Damon, and as- 
tonish the theater-going world with his life-like rep- 
resentations. Why? Because it is his trade. He has 
a faculty and appetite for it, and he cultivates them. 
Precisely is this the case with the pickpocket. Po. 
liteness is like an every-day coat which he puts on 
for a specific end. We call it politeness, but it ie 
not politeness; it is only the semblance of it; de- 
ception, hypocrisy and knavery are the true words 
to use in this case. The frankness of a highway rob- 
ber of the middle ages, would be preferable to the 
** good manners” of a modern pickpocket. 

The good man only, then, is truly polite. Hemay 
study the ‘* art” equally with the pickpocket; but 
with him it is not a business, a trade, but an alto- 
gether subordinate affair. The respective hearts 
and motives of the two make the difference. The 
heart and motives of the good man are upward to- 
wards purity and God ; and in that attitude, self ie 
forgotten. On the contrary, the heart and motives 
of the bad man sre downward towards corruption 
and the devil; and as a natural consequence, the 
Alpha and Omega with him is selfishness. Right 


here, the performance or non-performance of the 
act, technically called politeness, dwindles down to 
asmall point. Itis hardly worth discussing ; sim- 
ply because being is more important than doing. — 
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Nevertheless, there is a place in life for good man- 
ners; and I will endeavor to confine my ‘remarks to 
its sphere. 

It must be understood, however,in the first 
place, that genuine politeness is a matter of the 
heart ; its springs are in the heart; it draws its 


nourishment and life from thence, as much as the: 


plant or the tree draws its nourishment and life 
rom the atmosphere and soil where it grows. Heart 
culture, is the elementary thing to be attended to in 
good manners. Their very basis is contained in the 
truth of that glorious old scripture formula, ‘‘ Do 
unto others as ye would that they should do unto 
you.” The whole of it is here in a single phrase. 
This is the key note of all the music in God’s uni- 
verse on the subject of politeness. Another varia- 
tion of the same harmony is found in Paul’s descrip- 
tion of charity. ‘Charity suffereth long and is 
kind; charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but re- 
joiceth in the truth; beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 
Charity never faileth.” 


This truth is even more radical than that of the 
above quotation from Christ. Taken together, they 
constitute God’s platform of good manners for all 
time and all worlds. 

But what is it that suffereth long and is kind ?— 
Is it some particular man or woman? No; It is 
love ; not human love, but God’s love. And I af- 
firm that no man, woman nor child can know po- 
liteness, in the true, absolute sense of the word, 
without this love in their hearts. And if this love 
1s there, a beautiful, outward life will be the in- 
evitable result. Here, then, we have got at the root 
of the matter; and I am free to confess that I de- 
light to dig among the roots. A man may have al) 
the polish and all the politeness of a Lord Chester- 
field, but without the charity of heaven in his heart, 
he would be like him, destitute of moral principle, 
and ultimately a stain on the page of history.-- 
Here is the foundation of the whole superstructure ; 
and it is upon this that I base my doctrine of good 
manners. Take away this foundation, and I am 
done. There would be no more use of talking. A 
theory of polite behavior without love for its foun- 
dation, would be like a body without a soul--or like 
a beautiful, costly temple, built on the sandy beach. 
It is a glittering object which astonishes the passer 
by, but the first storm that occurs will sweep it 
into the sea. 

On this foundation, then, I will venture to deliver 
afew hints on the subject of good manners. 

Ist, Dress. Dress, with us, is not a very important 
affair. Comfort and convenience are first consulted ; 
ornament and show, last. And I think this is a cor- 
rect taste--the true order of things. In society, 
outside of us, the reverse of this often obtains, but 
not where good sense predominates. I know that to 
a great extent, fashion rules, as with a rod of iron 
in respect to dress, particularly among the women. 
Nevertheless, good sense is abroad, and at work, 
like ieaven hid in three measures of meal; and ulti- 
mately the whole lump will be leavened. Fashion, 
is not so imperative as it once was. True, it is ca- 
pricious ; full of changes; from extreme tightness, 
on the one hand, to extreme looseness on the other ; 
and these extremes follow each other in rapid suc- 
session. But all the better for that; for by it the 
element or flexibility is introduced into the whole 
thing. Radical changes, valuable improvements, 
eun be, and are thereby suggested. The Home 
Journal, an acknowledged standard of fashion, ad- 
vocates good sense, first of all, in dress. If it does 
not advocute the short dress, it does not sneer at it 
and oppose it. This is a great gain from the times 
of 1848, when we first adopted the short dress for 
our women. The timidity and fear, arising from 
that hugh scare-crow—public opinion—was almost 
intolerable for our pioneer women to bear. Now we 
have liberty to wear it at pleasure, at home or 
abroad. Our water-cure friends, at Dansville, are 
working a good change in regard to dress. They 
advocate the short dress and are even more rigid than 
we are. The redeeming thing about the short dress 
is, that it shows practical good sense. Mere orna- 
ment and show are subordinate, and this is asit 
should be ; but, even these are not omitted. Health 
requires it; the free natural use of the limbs re. 
quire it, and that speaks volumns in its favor. So- 
viety is not a fool, quite, and ultimately it will ap- 
preciate these arguments. 

But to come nearer home. Our people are not 
obliged to dress particularly well in order to be 
appreciated. For them todo so, would have exactly 
the opposite effect. In our familiar contact with 
one another, the first thought is, the character, the 
disposition, the spirit of the individual. Hence, 
whether we meet our friends, in a costume adapted 
to ditch-digging, or trap-making or to washing dish- | 
es, or to acting on the stage, the nett result of fel- 
Jowship is the same. Still, tidiness and propriety 
are not to be overlooked. Slovenliness in dress, 
isa breach of good manners, and is not to be tol- 


them how to dress neatly and cleanly, is as much a 
part of their education as is the study of books. 
2d. Imitation. This has an important agency in 
good manners. Itis a faculty of great power in 
society, for both good and evil. Imitation, to be ef- 
| fectual, must not diminish but increase our stock of 
originality. This is its true function. 
“To do things which some one else does, literally 
and mechanically, without making those things vir- 
tually my own, savors more of the clown and the 
ape, than it does of an intelligent man. There is 
and can be no collision between true imitation and 
true originality. They were made to go together, 
and if separated, both will act falsely. Eccentri- 
city is not originality. 
The child learns to walk because those about him 
walk ; he learns to talk because he sees and hears 
every one around him talking. Thus he gradually 
developes into youth and manhood. How does he do 
it? Isit the result of instinct alone? Instinct 
plays an important part, but that alone is insuffi. 
cient. Imitation comes in as an auxiliary; and as 
such it is indispensable. But does the child, the 
youth, or the man, necessarily lose any of his na- 
tive individuality on this account? No. Are any 
of the elements which go to make him what we call 
an original character, diminished? Not at all. On 
the contrary, whatever latent power there may be 
in his birth and blood, calculated to make him what 
is called an original character, will be stimulated, 
and made available, by his capacity for imitation. 
Good behavior, therefore, in any and every one, 
is a legitimate subject of imitation. There is no 
plagiarism in this; it is public property. Some are 
by birth and education, polite and graceful in their 
manners. Such persons should be studied. In do- 
ing so you involuntarily catch their spirit and way 
of doing things; what is pleasing and beautiful in 
them, become yours by magnetic intercommunica- 
tion. 

There is probably no individual who is perfect 
in his manners. Such a phenomenon, in the present 
state of civilization and refinement, is hardly to be 
expected. But what one lacks another may supply, 
and thus, among the many, something like a com- 
plete pattern may be deduced. 

Manners, in youth particularly, are catching.-- 
Like father, like son, isa homely but true adage- 
Every generation leaves its impression, more or less’ 
on the generation which succeeds it. Hence, the 
necessity of parents setting a good example before 
their children. Parents are the representatives of 
all that is right and all that is beautiful before their 
little ones. Children cun brook no opposition to 
any thing that father and mother says and does. 
Indifference to polite behavior on the one hand, or a 
minute interest in it on the other, on the part of 
parents, will of course be reproduced in the man- 
ners of children. 

Again, young people often imitate one another, 
to their hurt. I do not say that this is a particular 
fault in our Community ; it is the fault of society, 
The young men of every neighborhood and every 
village, have their slang phrases and their rowdy- 
ish conduct, which, by familiar contact soon become 
common property. Horizontal fellewship is the 
source of this mischief: and thatis sure to bea 
school of bad manners. The ascending fellowship 
is itscure. The young should select the good and 
the tried, among adults, for their associates, and 
for their examples to follow. 

3d. Every individual should act himself or her- 
self out, and not somebody else. This proposition 
is the converse of the preceding one, but not antago- 
nistic toit. With all our faculty for imitation ev- 
ery person has an individuality of his own, to 
which he should be true. Every attempt to be 
somebody else or to act somebody else, other than 
your own God-made self, is an abortion. It is like 
a child in his grandfather’s boots—-a laughing stock 
to beholders. In some things God made the human 
family alike; butin other things he made them 
different; the latter is as essential as the former. 
Dissimilarity is but the complement of similarity, 
in human beings, as it is in all nature elsewhere. 
Variety is the counterpart of sameness. 

There ig nothing in God's creation that is made, 
in all respects, exactly like something else. Look 
at the myriads of trees, for instance; not only at 
them as a whole, but the particular species. Take 
the oak. ‘There it stands in both ity simplicity and 
its grandeur. Its general outlines and form are dis- 
tinctly marked; there is uniformity about it; you 
know it the moment you see it; and yet, upon close 
inspection, touching certain minute details, this 
identical oak you see is different from any other 
oak that ever grew or ever will grow. And this 
fact about the oak is a true type, a good representa- 
tive of all nature. But no where does it show itself 
more marvelously than in man, Among all the 
millions of the past and of the present, there has 
not been found and there cannot be found any 
two individuals, in all particulars exactly alike. 
Daniel Webster had an individuality, a ponderous. 
native self-hood of his own; and with these he had 
a certain sphere of life in which he acted himself 
out. Napoleon Bonaparte was equally distinguished, 


Daniel Webster have looked trying to be and act 
Napoleon? and vice versa. Both would have made 
fools of themselves. I will put a case nearer home 
and within thisroom. There is W. H. W., with his 
peculiarities; also here is H. T., with his peculiari- 
ties; both acceptable, and, yet, both widely differ- 
erent. They do not look alike, they do not act 
alike ; and it is well they do not. In their charac- 
teristics they are just as different as they appear, 
no more, no less. Now, I say, let them remain 
such, No law of conyentionalism should come in 
to blend them together; even if it were possible. 
This infinite variety in human beings is a beautiful, 
glorious fact. It bears on its face the impress of 
an omnicient and omnipotent God. The law of true 
politeness, therefore, requires that every one should 
be and act his own God-given self. To do other- 
wise, presents, at once, a ludicrous and lamentable 
exhibition of human nature. 
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Affairs at Washington. 

The Tribune says, “Our advices from Wash- 
ington indicate that the most probable solution 
of the discussions now going on there will be a 
National Convention, called ina regular and con- 
stitutional manner.” 

The U. S. House of Representatives on Wednes- 
day by a unanimous vote passed a resolution de- 
claring “ that neither Congress nor the people of 
the non-slaveholding States have a constitutional 
right to legislate upon or interfere with Slavery 
in any slave-holding State of the Union.” 


Movements of Mr. Lincoln. 

The President elect, left his home in Spring- 
field, on the 11th inst., en route for Washington. 
He will pass through this State by the Central 
railroad to Albany, thence he will go direct to 
Washington. 

Lincoln's Position. 

The following are said to be Mr. Lincoln’s own 
words in relation to the present crisis in the Gov- 
ernment: 

I will suffer death before I will consent or ad- 

vise my friends to consent to any concession or 
compromise which looks like buyimg the privilege 
of taking possession of the Government to which 
we have a Constitutional right ; because, whatever 
I might think of the merit of the various proposi- 
tions before Congress, I should regard any con- 
cession in the face of menace as the destruction 
of the Government itself, anda consent on al! 
hands that our system shall be brought down to 
a level with the existing disorganized state of af- 
fairsin Mexico. But this thing will hereafter be, 
as it is now, in the hands of the people; and if 
they desire to call a Convention to remove any 
grievances complained of or to give new guaran- 
ties for the permanence of vested rights, it is not 
mnine to oppose. 
The Tribune also says that ‘“‘a friend who has 
just hada prolonged and confidential interview 
with Mr. Lincoln, at Springfield, writes us that 
Mr. L. is in.ariably opposed to al] Compromises, 
no matter in what terms. 


The Famine in Kansas. 

The condition of things in Kansas is evidently 
heart-rending. The fam:ne there is tefrible, and 
nothing but the most prompt action on the part of 
the people of the other States will save many 
thousands from starvation and death. A bill is 
now before the Legislature of this State appro- 
priating $100,000 for the relief of the sufferers. 
A dispatch was read in tne Assembly from Thad- 
deus Hyatt, as follows : 

“At the rate of to-day’s distribution of pro- 
visions, this starving people will require one 
million pounds per week. 
ting half a million per week for six weeks past. 
They must be supported until another harvest. 
They have no seed from which to get a harvest. 
The numbers of the destitute incrvase as the hours 
roll on. Fifty thousand, at the lowent calcula- 
tion, have nothing but our bounties between them 
and death. Great Heaven! what are we to do? 
What are these poor wretches to do? Our funds 
are exhausted in the far distant settlements south 
of the Kaw River. The people must perish by 
whole communities unless depots of provisions 
are immediately established among them. Their 
teams are skin and bone, tuo weak for the long 
jeurney here. The melting snows and overflow- 
ing streains will shortly cut them off from this 
point. If our New York legislature have hearts 
to feel and to do, in the name of a compassionate 
Christ, beseech them to instant action. The 
hours are pregnant with death. Do not delay.” 


( 


Terrible Inundation in Holland. 

Holland has been visited by a termble inunda- 
tion, which a correspondent of the London Daily 
News, writing froia Rotterdam, on the 15th of 
February, thus describes : 

“In the beginnmg of January it was observed 
that the vast accumulation of snow m this dis- 
trict was causing the rise of the river toa danger- 
ous extent. With anxiety and dread the inhabi- 
tants watched the da‘ly increase of the invading 
waters, now laden with immense masses of ice, 


more into use. 


large seale, in the pure state and as bronze. 
expected results have been obtained in experi- 
menting with it as analloy; 20 parts of alaminnn, 
with 80 of copper produce a metal which, to the 
eye, has all the appearance of gold. 
proportions, and mix 10 of aluminum with 90 of 
copper, and the result is a metal singularly hard, 
and of excellent application for pivots and bear- 
ings in machinery. 


inst, with emigrants for Llayti. 
says, a large number of exiles from Charleston, 
now in New York, wil! sail in this vessel. 
have organized asa Cotton Growing Company, 
under the name of the Lawrence Association of 
Naturalized Haytians. 


among the fine arts. 
exhibition, containing some six hundred spect 
mens of photographie skill, in marine views, in- 
Stantaneous subjects, where the flashing waves are 
arrested just as the foaming crest turns to fall, 


the resistance offered by those artificial barriers, 
by which alone Holland is preserved from total 
submersion. But still the flood rose, and the ice- 
masses formed themselves, as it were, into huge 
battering-rams. pressing with their irresistible 
strength against the dikes and dams. The sound 
of the church bell, clear and ominous in the frosty 
air, kept telling the sad tale of imminent danger. 
and warning all who could labor to aid in the 
good cause, and those who could not to prepare 
for the worst. Higher and higher rose the 
waters, and soon the surface of the ponderous 
shifting ice-mass stood within half an inch ot the 
dike-level. Good God! should it rise that half- © 
inch higher, their cottages. their cattle, their pro- 
visions, their all would become a prey to the un- 
sparing havoc! Then rose to heaven many a 
prayer for help—for mercy! At last a bulging 
ont in the dike directed the anxious gaze of all to 
one spot—for the waters were pressing hard upon 
it. With the strength and energy of despair they 
tried to stay the progress of the flood as it sought 
egress from its narrow channel into their fields 
and dwellings. Xerxes as well tried to bind the 
ocean in chains. 

“Suddenly the dike yielded, and the waters 
poured through—the ice-masses and the flood rose 
above it, and swept on in their terrific course, sub- 
merging fields, barns and cottages, drowning the 
cattle, destroving all. The aged and the sick, the 
women and children, sought a refuge in their at- 
tics, where, benumbed with cold, without bed- 
ding, clothes, fire or provisions, they had to pass 
days of inexpressible terror—of horrible starva- 
tion. For along timeit was impossible to ap- 
proach them, and it is feared many a cottage has 
been swept away in the flood, and its inhabitants 
frozen to death on the ice-masses. One family of 
seven persons was rescued from the attic in which 
they had sought shelter, so thoroughly exhausted 
by cold and hunger that they could not even an- 
swer the questions of their deliverers. A poor 
mother with her infant, to which she had given 
premature birth, was lying in bed in the bleak at- 
tic of her homely dwelling, while her husband, 
from an aperture in the roof, sought, by cries and 
signals, to attract the attention of a few brave 
men, who, at the imminent risk of their lives, 
were endeavoring to make their way between the 
ice-blocks in order to rescue some of their perish- 
ing fellow-creatures from destruction. They went 
to the pvor fellow’s help, descended into the attic 
through the aperture in the roof, through which 
they returned, bringing with them the mother 
and her babe. It was time, for the water had 
already risen to within two inches of her bed. 

* As I write, fresh intelligence arrives from the 
inundated districts detailing additional scenes of 
wretcl.edness— people dying from hunger and cold ; 
their houses cut away by Lhe ice, as corn is mown 
down by the harvester’s scythe; a church which 
has stood hundreds of years swept duwn. as a puff 


of wind sweeps down a house of cards ; and the 


prospect is even yet more fearful. Holland has 


often suffered much from inundations, but never 


within the memory of living man has an inunda- 
tion been accompanied with so much distress and 


destruction—with so much heart-rending grief 
and despair.” 
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Facts and Topics. 
...-The metal aluminum is coming more and 
A firm. at New-castle-on-Tyne, 
England, have begun the manufacture of it on a 
Un- 


Alter the 


er A bill has passed the House of Representa- 


tives, which provides ‘‘ that whenever, in the opin- 
They have been get- | ion of the Postwnaster-General, the postal service 
cannot be safely continued, or the Poust-Office 
revenues collected, or the postal laws maintained: 


wr the contents of the mails preserved inviolate 


ull delivered to the proper address, on any post- 
route, by reason of any insurrection or vesistance 
to the laws of the United States, the Postmaster- 
generel is hereby authorized to discontinue the 
postal service on such route, or any part thereof, 
and st any Post-Oflice thereon, till the same can 
be safely restored.” 


..A vessel will sail from Boston, on the 25+ 
The Tribune 
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....Photography, in England, has been carried 


to such perfection as almost to give ita place 


In London there is now an 
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ment, may be dated the beginning of journalism. 
The carliest English newspaper that has been dis- 
covered is a quarto pamphlet of a few leaves, com- 
prehending a summary of parliamentary procced- 
ings for an entire year; it is entitled,“ The Di- 
urnal Occurrences or Daily Proceedings of Both 
Houses in this Great and Happy Parliament, from 
3d November, 1640, to 3d November, 1641."°— 
More than one hundred newspapers, with different 
titles, appear to have been published between 
this date and the death of the king, and upward 
of eighty others between that event and the Res- 
toration. Occasional papers were issued after 
the civil war began, limited to local or special 
occurrences, as “ News from Hull,” “ Truths from 
York,” ‘* Tidings from Iceland.” The more reg- 
ular newspapers were published weekly at first, 
then twice or thrice ina week. The impatience 
of the people soon led to the publication of daily 
papers ; and Spalding, the Aberdeen annalist, 
mentions that in December, 1642, “‘ daily papers 
came from London, called, ‘Diurnal Occurrences,’ 
declaring what is done in Parliament.” In the 
Scottish campaign of 1650, the army of Charles 
and that of Oliver Cromwell each carried its 
printer along with it to report progress, and, of 
course, to exaggerate successes. [t is from this 
circumstance that the first introduction of news- 
papers into Scotland has been attributed to Oliver 
Cromwell.— Life Illustrated. 





An Oneida Journal. 


SOCIAL DISCUSSION. 
Wednesday Evening, Feb. 6. 

G. W. N.—I have a growing desire for social 
improvement in myself, and in the Community. 
For one thing I have noticed that the greatest 
luxury a person can enjoy, and that which every 
heart craves more than anything else, is a state of 
free confidential communication. We desire to 
touch each other’s hearts, to feel an atmosphere of 
sympathy and confidence about us, that invites a 
free utterance of the sincerity and most intimate 
thoughts, hopes, aspirations or fears that may be 
in us. How beautiful is the simplicity that makes 
us transparent—how great the blessing of know- 
ing and being known. This craving of the heart 
must find its gratification primarily in turning to 
Christ and the heavenly world. There is our 
first and truest confident. In the religious direc- 
tion, there is always an open door of communica- 
tion. And religion has a great influence in intro- 
ducing the same freedom into all social relations. 
It is when society is warmed with devout feeling, 
that it is easy for all to express themselves.— 
Thus, the ascending fellowship is the key to social 
as wellas personal improvement. It should be 
felt as the basis and constitution of our social sys- 
tem. 

N.—There is no better thing that we can do 
individually for improvement in the social direc- 
tion thanto turn our hearts to the © Primitive 
Church.” There we shall find the true combina 
tion of the religious with the social eclement—or 
rather of the divine-social with the human-social 
—for religious devotion isa form of sociality as 
really as our fellowship with each other; and the 
difference’ between religious and common sociality, 
is in that the one is fellowship with divine life and 
the other with human. When our heartsaddress 
themselves directly to God, or to Christ in his 
divine character, our exercises are simply religious, 
but if we can finda way to enter into intimate 
social relations with the Primitive Church, which 
is “in the Father and Son,” if we can go within 
the vail and get, acquainted with the men that 
lived and labored with Christ, and the women 
that loved him and that he loved, we shall find in 
that sphere human and divine love reconciled and 
perfected in immortal unity. In these days of 
spiritualism, when communication with the heav- 
ens instead of being ecoffed out of the world as it 
used to be, is common and respectable, one would 
think such a people as we are, might find some 
freedom of intercuurse with our elder brethren of 
the inner Church: In fact since we only have 
acknowledged the resurrection status and sover- 
eignty of the Primitive Church, we have the best 
right of all to kneck at their duor and seek their 
society. One of the surest and best effects of this 
ascending fellowship will be, to make us indepen- 
dent of the uncertain social connections which sur- 
round us in the world. When we know how to 
turn toward lovers in the heavens, we can smile 
on the disappointments and misinatings and de- 
sertions that make so much misery in society 
around us. So long as the glorious companions of 
Christ are accessible, we need never despair of 
findmg that “beau ideal” which tantalizes so 
many worldly lovers; More beautiful forms and 





sweeter hearts are awaiting us in the Primitive 
Church than any we have here or any where in 
the world. 

Thursday, 7.—The snow fell during the night, 
and this morning the air was soft, and there was 
a beautiful whiteness covering everything, making 
all out-doors charming to behold. Nature put 
on a very flattering air, and we were taken in!— 
We made our business arrangements just as usual, 
and Mr. B. and daughter left at 6 ©’clock A. M. 
for a town 20 miles distant, expecting to return 
at night. But alas! after vacillating between 
foul and fair until 10 o'clock, the weather finally 
assumed a stormy aspect, and filled the atmos- 
phere with tempest and fury. The mercury 
went down to zero, the wind blew strong and 
loud, and the snow, which had previously been 
falling in the most gentle manner, was flying 
about in all directions, ina way that was dazzling 
and blinding to the eye. In-doors the windows 
rattled, and the cold air crept in, making every 
one shiver and run to the fire. Here and there 
all over the house, wherever there was a fire, 
were gathered merry groups, discussing the wea- 
ther, and watching the funny little figures that 
were made on the windows by ‘he caprice of the 
wind. We thought of those who left in the morn- 
ing, but trusted they would meet with the same 
hospitality that we gave to a stranger, who called 
for shelter from the storm. In the evening mect- 
ing, all hearts seemed overflowing with thank- 
fulness, and many cunfessions of Christ were 
made, warming our souls and strengthening the 
bond of unity. 

Friday, 8.—This morning everything is crisp and 
cold—mercury 25 deg. below zero, but no 
wind. Allis quietas a morning in June. No 
mischief was oecasioned by last mght’s storm, ex- 
cepting that the roads were badly drifted with 
snow; and our men have had a busy time clearing 
them for travel. 

Saturday Evening, 9.—A letter was read from 
one of our members, desiring criticism, stating al- 
so the temptations he had labored under for 
some time past. The criticism that followed was 
sincere and to the point: the subject is under a 
dark, hadean spirit, that leads him to imagine 
himself worn out in body, and shuts him vut in 
mind and heart from the Community sympathy 
and spirit. Of late he has ceased to converse by 
word of mouth, and writes on a slate or a slip of 
paper all he wishes io say. The Cummunity all 
agree in pronouncing it a gross case of imposition, 
and advised him to renounce the illusion, consider 
himself a man, and return to the heart of the 
Community ; to consider he was following imagi- 
nations of the evil one, and in bondage to a lie.— 
At the same time, the family all feel sympathetic 
toward this suffering brother, and trust he will be 
led in the right direction by the Spirit of truth, 
and they know this severe judgment given by them 
will be the surest way toassist him, as has proved 
true many times, in similar cases. 

Monday, 11.—The * building committee” went 
to Rome this morning, for the purpose of inves- 
ligating some matters in reference to building, in 
order to aid them in making their future 
arangements for the New Hvuse, which, by 
the way, is no longer an ideal affair, away in 
the distance, but something we begin to talk 
about, and think of asa reality. Great piles of 
brick and stone lying north of the house, are 
emvincing evidences of the fact, if at any time 
we are liable to forget it. We are aware that 
it is an inveterate habit of journalists to write 
about the weather, and find ourselves subject to 
that habit: we will, however, endeavor not to 
bore our readers with the topic, and will only 
mention it, whenever any thing interesting occurs. 
After more than to months steady sleighing, 
the snow is now fast leaving us. A strong south- 
east wind has blown all day, and to-night the 
meadow and road south of the house are a vast 
pond: the ice has not broken up yet, but it is 
fast cracking to pieces, and fears are entertained 
that when it begins to move it will carry off the 
old bridge bet ween the house and the mill. The 
boys are wide awake watching it, and we are in. 
clined to think it would be rare sport for them 
to see the iridge go off. It is quite a novel 
sight to witness the breaking up of such a mass 
of ice. 

Tuesday, 12.— All were equally interested to 
know the fate of the bridge this morning, and 
eagerly asked if the ice had broken up. It was 
soon ascertained that though the water had risen 
very high during the night, the ice had not begun to 
move, and the bridge was still standing. But dur- 
ing the forenoon the bridge was the object of in- 
terest. About novn the ice began to move, and 
soon, long chains. of huge slabs of. ice came flvat- 








ing down the creek, crushing and grinding 
through the narrow channel beneath the bridge, 
and sweeping away some of its timbers and a 
portion of the abutment. Still the bridge itself 
reinained, and would still serve as a foot bridge, 
though no team could crossit with impunity. While 
we were at dinner, however, the final crash came, 
and away it started down the stream, and travel 
between the house and mill was at anend. Dur- 
ing the afternoon the construction of a foot-bridge 
was commenced, which to-morrow will be ready 
for crossing. 

We append the following brief letter: 

*Bruin, Butler Co., Pa., Feb., 2, 1861. 

Dear Fuiznns:—It is with pleasure we now 
address you, hoping that you still remember us. 
We on our part can say that our love for the 
Community is growing stronger every day. We 
have our trials here, being all alone, but we thank 
God that we are never tried above what we are 
able to bear. We are in love with the Berean, 
It unravels a great many mysteries that we could 
never understand before, and that would have 
remained mysteries to us, had we not read it. 
We feel deeply interested in the cuntinuation of 
the Circular, and in the New House that is com- 
menced, and hope that Heaven will bless you, and 
that means will be given you to finish the house. 
J. B. & M. A. Keuty. 





From Hepworth Dixon’s Life of Bacon. 
Bacon’s Early Years in Par- 
liament. 


Rawley, Mallet, Montagu, and Lord Camp- 
bell have each in turn slurred the ten or twelve 
years in which Bacon grew from a boy of nine- 
teen into a man of thirty or thirty-one, though 
in drama and instruction these years hold rank 


among the noblest of his life. The writers set 
him high on the stage for the first time in 1592, 
when he is thirty-one. ‘In the parliaments 
which met in 1586 and 1588,’ says Lord 
Campbell, ‘* he had been returned to the House 
of Commons; but he does not seem to have 
made himself prominent by taking any decided 
part for or against the Crown.” 

What is the truth? In 1592, he is returned 
to Parliament for Middlesex, the most. w: althy, 
liberal, independent shire in England —the 
West Riding of the time and of long succeed- 
ing times. He is young, poor, out of place.— 
He is even out of favor, since his uncle has 
turned from the young rcformer his powerful 
face. Having neither rood of lund nor hope 
of inheritance within the shire, the squares and 
freeholders of Middlesex choose him. Why, 
and how? Did penniless genius ever start in 
life by winning the first constituency in the 
realm? Burke had to woo the electors of 
Wendover before he dreamt of Bristol. Pitt 
began with Appleby, and only at his hight of 
power won the University of Cambridge.— 
Brougham had suffered defeat at Liverpool, 
and bad been glad to sit for Knaresborough, 
ere be tried to conquer the West Riding. So 
with Bacon. Service and sucecss, of which 
the writers have never heard, lifted him to the 
hight of Middlesex. When he rose at Brent- 
ford in 1592, he spoke to freeholders who knew 
his name and voice, not only as one of the most 
youthful, but as one of the most. daring and ef- 
fective members of a former House. 

Bacon had, indeed, served in Parliament 
prior even to the sessions of 1586 and 1588.— 
"He entered the House of Commons in 1585, 
when he was only twenty-four. He then sat 
for Maleombe. In the Parliament of 1586, he 
sat for Taunton, and in that of 1588 for Liver- 
pool. 

These three sessions not stirring! The au- 
thor of Tom Jones has a passage en the advan- 
toge of a writer knowing his subject ; the great 
bumorist should have told us of the ease and 
comfort which a writer finds in arf knowing his 
subject. Will not his soul be more at peace ? 
No truth will curb the freedom of his judgment 
—no fact interrupt the flow of his style. See 
how Hallam hesitates and halts! He knows 
too much. Only your blind horse will leap in- 
to the chasm, or wait bis death-gore from a 
horn of the bull. 

A month at books on any subject will not 
weight one much. <A diplomatist used to say 
that when he bad been four weeks in London 
he felt able to write a book on English lite; 
when he had been a year, he had doubts if he 
yet understood the whole of his theme; when 
he had been ten years, he gave up the book in 
despair. 

Not stirring! Why, the three sessions in 
which Bacon served bis parliamentary appren- 
ticeship, though slipped as void and waste by 
his biographers, abound in scenes of high and 
tragic conflict—scenes in which he played an 
active and conspicuous part, and which colored 
and shaped for him the course of his political 





life. These three sessions had to save the lib- 
erties of England, the faith of nearly half of 
Europe. They crushed the Jesuits, they found- 
ed the Defence Association, they sent out Ra- 
leigh to plant new States, they laid Mary on 
the bier at Fotheringay, they broke and pun- 
ished the Romanist conspiracies, they shattered 
and dispersed the Invincible Armada ! 


Nor were these early Parliaments Jess bright 
in composition than brave in deed. On swear- 
ing the oaths as member for Meleombe, Bacon 
takes his seat on the same benches with the 
chief lights of law and yovernment,—with Hat- 
ton and Bromley, Egerton and Walsingham,— 
as well as near those younger glories of the 
Court, the poets and warriors to whom secreta- 
ries of state are but as clerks, with Sir Philip 
Sydney, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis 
Drake, Sir Charles Blount, and hosts of others 
searcely less renowned than these in love and 
war. 

Yet from the ranks of this group he leaps 
like fire into fume. Burke’s spring was not so 
high, Pitt’s popularity was not so wide. At 
twenty-five he has won the ear of ihat fastidi- 
ous House. Wit so radiant, thought so fresh, 
and lore so prompt, had not before, and have 
never since, been heard within those famous 
walls. Yet his hold on the men of his genera- 
tion is due Jess to an intellectual than to a 
moral cause. They trust him, for he represents 
what is best in each. The slave of Whitgift, 
the dupe of Brown, can each give ear toa 
churchman who seeks reform of the church, a 
lawyer eager to amend the law, a friend of the 
Crown who pleads against feudal privileges and 
unpopular powers. When a colleague propo- 
ses some change in the church which would 
destroy it, he replies to him: “ Sir, the sub- 
ject we talk of is the eye of England ; if there 
be aspeck or two in the eye, we endeavor to 
take them off; he would be a strange oculist 
who would pull out the eye.”” Of no sect, he 
represents in Parliament the patriotic spirit of 
all the sects. Not bimself a Puritan, he pleads 
with Flastings for a reform; not a Roman 
Catholic, he lifts his voice against persecution 
for concerns of faith ; not a courtier, he votes 
with Cecil for supplies. In one word, he is 
English. To sustain the Queen in her great 
strife with Spain, tu guard the church from 
abuse and from destruction, are as much his 
objects as to break the bonds of science and 
lead inquiry back from clouds to earth. When 
he strikes at corruptions in the State, when he 
resists the tsurpations of the Peers, when he 
saps the privileges of the Crown, he speaks in 
the name of English progress and English 
strength. He fights for reform of the law, for 
increase of tillage, for union with the Scots, 
for plantations in Ulster, for discovery and d>- 
fence in Virginia, for free Parliaments and for 
ample grants, because he sees that increase, un- 
ion, freedom, andarich executive ave cach 


.,and all essential to the growth and grandeur 


of the realm. 

How he appears in outward grace and aspect 
among these courtly and martial cotemporarics, 
the miniature by Hilyard helps us to conceive. 
Slight in build, rosy and round in flesh, dight 
in a sumptuous suit; the head well-set, erect, 
and framed ir a thick starched fence of frill ; 
a bloom of study and travel on the fat, girlish 
face, which looks far younger than bis years ; 
the bat and feather tossed aside from the broad, 
white brow, over which crisps and curls a mane 
of dark, soft hair; an English nose, firm, opens 
straight ; mouth delicate and small—a_ Iady’s 
or a jester’s mouth—a thousand pranks and 
humors, quibbles, whims, and laughters lurking 
in jis twinkling, tremulous lines;--such is 
Francis Bacon at the age of twenty-four. 


The Reason Why. 





Au Irishman who had left a good place, was 
asked how he came to quit so excellent an 
employer. 

‘** Wasn’t the place good, Pat, and the muas- 
ter kind ;”’ 

‘* Sure, the place was well enough, and the 
mon was well enough, but you see he kept a 
hintin.” 

“ Kept hinting? What did he hint, Pat ?” 

“Well, sure, and he kept a biotin’ that, I 
was a thofe, and so | quit him.” 

That is exactly the reason why South Caro- 
lina has quit the Union Nobody has touched 
her person or threatened her rights. She has 
had a good easy birth; little work and plenty 
of pay. But the people of the North kept 
hinting that she had a habit of stealing men, 
women, and babies, which was not reputable ; 
and that in going to Africa and stealing the na- 
tives for her own use, she would be no_ better 
than a thafe. And so she guit! South Caro- 
lina has gone out of the Union to get rid of 
the moral sentiment of the North against the 
crime of man-stealing. That is the wholo 


story.—Independent. 
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